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SUMMARY STATEMENT 

Of the value of the exports of the growth, produce and 

“manufacture of the United States, during the year end- 
ing on the SOth September, 1824. 


THE SEA, 1,610,990 


risheries— 
dried fish, or cod fisheries 8723 685 
pickled fish, or river fishery, (her- 

ring, shad, salmon, mackerel) 263,019 
} whale, (common), oil 168,272 
spermacetiviland candles 306,014 


A A te 





474,286 
THE FOREST, 4,889,646 


OD 


Skins and furs 661,455 
(rinseng 229,080 
Product of wood— 
lumber, (boards, staves, shin- 
gles, hewn timber, &c.) 1,734,586 


ee eee ee 


oak bark and other dye 95,674 
uaval stores, (tar, pitcb, ro- 
sin and turpentine) 555,055 
ashes, pot and peari 1,613,796 
3,999,111 


————— 4,839,646 
AGRICULTURE, 38,995,198 





Product of animals— 

beef, tallow, hides, live cattle 707,299 

butter and cheese 204,205 
——— 911,504 








) Semmary statement of the value of the exports of the growth, pro- 


duce and manufacture of foreign countries, during the year end 
ing on the 30th day of September, 1824. 
Value of merchandise free of duty. 





Copper, brass and tin, in pigs or bars > 133,883 
Gold and silver coin . - . - - 7,014,552 
Dye woods - - - : - - 545,392 

i Raw hides - - - - - - - 339,493 
| Brimstone and sulphur . . . - 2,653 
Furs undressed, 2,901; Plasterof Paris,49—- - - 2,950 
All other free articles . . - . - 76,160 
Total, dolls. 8,115,082 
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H pork, (pickled), bacon, lard, 
live hugs 1,489,051 
4 horses aud mules 213,396 
sheep 14,938 
1,717,385 
‘ vegetable food— 
' wheat flour and biscuit 5,977,255 
| Indian corn and meal 736.340 
rice 1,882,982 
all other, rye, oats, pulse, potatoes, &c. 271,907 
i em 11,497,373 
; Tobago 4,355,566 
‘ Cotton 21,947,401 
| All other agricultural products— 
{ flaxseed $04,327 
hops £1,810 
wax 107,451 
brown sugar 434 
indigo 836 
————— 694,858 
MANUFACTURES, 3,264,421 
Nomestic materials— 
soap and tallew candles 816,095 
leather, boots, shoes, saddlery 814,638 
hats 217,648 
xrain, spirits, beer 154,244 
wood, including coaches and 
other carriages 513,435 
cordage 47,262 
iron 142,974 
various pomesenes tobaceo, 
lead, lin oil, spirits of 
turpentine), 228,752 
te ———— 2,934,949 
toreign materials— 
spirits from molasses 51,172 
' sugar refined 7,195 
chocolate 2,285 i 
\ gunpowder 163,165 
brass and copper 26,981 
medicinal drugs 78,675 
———— 329,473 
—— 3,264,421 
UNCERTAIN 1,889,245 
nh , 
Articles not distinguished in retarns— 
manufactured 1,576,962 
raw produce 312,283 








waists Total, doflars, £0,549, 500 ! 
Yor, RXVPAK+s- 19, 





Value of merchandise paying duties ad valorcm, viz: 
Manufactures of woollen piece goods— 








cloths and cassimeres 402,308 
worsted and stuff goods 111,446 
blankets and rugs 42,219 
eotton piece goods— 
printed aud colored 1,544,231 
white 608,068 
nankeens 321,204 
woollen and cotton hose 79,191 
cotton twist, yarn and thread 8,474 
linens, bleached aud unbleached 1,660,822 
silk goods 1,816,329 
hempen goods 68,865 
brass 1,493 
copper, or of which copper is the ma- 
terial of chief value 8,089 
iron and steel, other than those paying 
specific rates of duty 274,42t 
glass ware, other than that paying a spe- 
cific rate of duty 58,825 
China ware 4,279 
earthen and stone ware 57,753 
tin and pewter : 3,807 
paper, writing and wrapping 45,142 
old and silver anal precious stones 46,602 
ats, caps and bounets 9,075 
Unmanufactured—copper, subject to a duty of 15 per cent. 1,380 
tin, in sheets or plates 29,395 
raw wool, 1,667; raw silk, 1,407— 3,074 
All other articles paying an ad valorem rate of duty 2,516.980 
Total dollars, 9,724,073 
Falue of merchandise paying specific rates of duty. 
Duck and sheeting ° ° e ° ° 497,467 
Wines - . . ° . - 328,453 
Spirits from grain ‘ ° . . . 25,284 
Do do. other materials . - - * 210,952 
Molasses - ° : . ° : : 4,732 
Beer, ale and porter . . . - . - 2,700 
Oil, whale and olive,incaske - ° - . 15,788 
Teas - . . ° . ¢ ° - 562,109 
Coffee ° . : -y 4 . - 2,923,079 
Cocoa * . as . : - 377,936 
Chocolate - Om. ‘ ; . - 92 
Sugar, brown and white - . : - * 998,168 
Do. candy, loaf and lump . - - ° 925 
Fruits - - « ° ° . - - 36,813 
Candles, cheese, soap and tallow ° ° ° 49,245 
S pices . ¢ ° ° . ° + 600,171 
Indigo . y “ : : , . $13,271 
Cotton - a . S . » ° 30,312 
Tobacco and snuff - - : . . 1,987 
Gunpowder - . ° ° “ . - 202 
Bristies and glue - . . ° ° ° 2,688 
Paints - ° : . , ‘ ° - 13.910 
Lead . . . . . . - 31,078 
Cordage a - ° ° <I .  ¢ 30,861 
Copper and composition rods and bolts, nails and spikes 2,381 
Iron and steel wire - : ee. ° . 786 
Iron nails, spikes, anchors and sheet, in, bars and bolts, rol- 
led and bammered, pig and castings . ° - 93,053 
Steel - > : : . : - 14,818 
Hemp - . a e ° ° ° 3,769 
Alum ° ° : . e ° ° 660 
Copperas . P . : F : : 81 
a ° ‘ . : ’ . . 17,666 
oal - ° . , : . is ° 874 
Fish, dried and smoked - . . : 4,761 
Glass, 2,991; Boots and shoes, 1,925— - . - 4.916 
Cigars - ° . . * are * 41,366 
Value of merchandise, paying specific rates of duty 7,498,002 
Do. do- free of duty . ° - 8,115,082 
Do. dos paying ad valorem ratesof duty 9,724,073 
ctmainattntnins 
‘Total value of foreign prodace - . 25,337,157 
Do. do. of domestic do. . - - 50,649. 500 


Total valwe of dumestic and foreign produee, 75,986,657 
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1 general statement, exhibiti ng the quantity of American and 
United States, commencing on the 1st day of October, 


Soreign fonnag 
1823, and ending ‘on th 








a ete ee ee 
Russia - . - - 
Progsia - - - - 
Sweden and Norway . - 
Swedish West Indies - - 
Denmark - - - 

Danish West Indies - - 
Danish East Indies - - - 
Holland - - - - 
Dutch West Indies and American colonics 
Dutch East Indies - - - 
Rugland, Man and Berwick - 
Scotland - - - - 
Ireland - - - - 
Ciibraltar ~ . - - 
British EastIndies « ~ - 
British West Indies - - 
British American colonies - - 
Other British colonies - - 


The Hanse ‘Powns and ports of Germany 
French European ports on the Atlantic 


Do. 
Yrench West Indies and. American colonies 
Bourbon and Mauritius - 
Other French African ports 
Mayti : - - 
Spanish European ports on the At] 
Do. 


Tencriffe and the other Canaries 
Manilla and Philippine Islands 


Honduras, Campeachy and Musquito Shore 


Cuba ; 
Other Spanish West Indies - 
Spanish South American colonies 


Mexico - - - 
Rio de- ln Plata - - 
Terra Firma - - 
Guatimala - - ~ 
Buenos Ayres - - 
Peru - - - 
Colombia - + - 
Chili - - - 
Lima - - - 
Portugal =~ - - 
Madeira + - - 
Payal and the other Azorcs 

Cape de Verd Islands - 


Coast of Brazil and other Por’ gse Am, ec}. 


taly and Malta - - 


Trieste and other Austrian ports on Adriatic 


Mediterranean 


antic 


Mediterranean 


Turkey, Levant, Egypt; Mocha and Aden 


Morocco agd Barbary states 


i ee 


China - ~ © 
Asia, (generally) - - 
West Indies do. . . 
Europe do. . - 
Africa do. 2 
South Seas - . e 
Northwest edast 9 America 
Lucertain - 2 6 
Total 


Sunim tru Notices ¢ 

% ’ - bd 7. Y * 

Prtercd. Pre neh 10,173 tons; 
Departing. 

Pow us 9,439: 


French 8,521 tons; 


f the foreign tonnag 
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e other th 
2 | ' Spanish 4,452 
owns 8,630; Swedish 3,1 12; Danish 738 
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TONNAGE ENTERED INTO THE 


UNITED 8TAT ES. 


TONS. 
16,051 


14,535 
3,634 
452 
32,310 


207 


11,738 
19,902 
1,270 


99 oa 
J0,938! 


13,856 
44,699 

8,079 
31,463 


or 
wet 


36,753 
4,504 
4,524 
B 106 
580 
7,199 
128,840 

13,22. 
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| $50,033 


ican.! British. 


TONS. 


6.50] 


3,989 


133 
530 
804 


320 
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| 67,351 | 
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THE UNITED STATES, 
Total Ts Tota: | 
foreign |American.! British Porejgn 
Tonnage. Tonnage: 
> " i 
TONS. TONS. TONS. TONs, | 
343 2,201 | 
120 | 
2,469 2,832 1,560 | 
296 | 8.963 20 $40 | 
2,416 82 | 
938 | 36,458 326 
1,087 } 24.517 263 1,459 | 
1,440 | 19,071 S57 1,406 | 
3,314 
“952 | 140,195 | 42,310 42,319 | 
9,651 | 3,175 5,836 5,836 
*,698 | 20.541 1,761 1,76) | 
| 27,285 27 1,102 
2,920 | 
6,597 | 91,637 7,5 7,567 | 
3,939 | 53.95] 9,13 9,130 | 
444 
7,726; 113,052 | 9,973 | 
4,239 | 58.615 4,610 
4331 8.457 
6,152 36,882 84 } 3,82] 
947 
139 | 
562 | 46,207 | 489 | 
6,084 i 
756 356 | 
249 1,732 130 | 
804 
854 5,290 293 1,280 
4,387 | 124,388 397 1,5de 
1,158 5,068 180 
22} 31,523 390 | 
657 | 16,405 433 
2,070 | 
608 
3,103 1 266 
782 
528 4,779 465 
242 2,381 : 
966 3,441 Me 
25: 8,059 
686 | 939 800 | 
619 1,781 67 
38,845 397 507 | 
188 5,111 105 461 
2,185 7 
2,153 
164 
| 9,563 
| 2,285 
| 20,997 456 450 
1,175 
2,498 
12,384 
495 
46 








919,278 








69.315 | 


> Italian 621; Dutch 3,1 


> Mexican 1,057: Colom 
Portuguese 1,024: 
tien 83; Colombian geo: 


Italian 621; Dutch 2,0 


: oie ie >, 
Mexican 712; By 


ef 
102.55 6 
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departing from the United Stat 
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Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, exhibiting the value of articles of every description of inports 
from, and the value articles of every descriptivn of exports to, each foreign country; also the tonnage of Imerican 
and foreign vessels arriving from, and departing to, each foreign country, and the tonnage belortixing to each foreigit 


power employed in the comunerce of the United St 


PROM 


~~ ee 





Russia 
Prussia 


Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West Indies 


Denmark 


Danish West Indies 
Danish East Indies - 


llolland 


Dutch W. Indies & Americ: 


Dutch Fast Indies - 
/wngland, Man and Berwick 


Scotland 
treland 


Guernsey, Jersey, Sark and 


Gibraltar 


British African ports 
British East lodies - 
British West Indies - 
Newfoundland and British fisheries 
British American colonies 
Other British colonies . 
‘The IL. Towns and ports of Germany 

l'vench European ports on the Atlantic 
Mediterranean 


Do. 


French W. Indies & American eolonics' 


Freach East Indies - 
Bourbon and Mauritius 


Other French African ports 


Hayti 


in colonics 


Aldernay 


Spanish European ports on the Atlantic 


Do. 


Henduras, Campeachy & Musq. Shore 


Cuba 


Mediterranean 
Teneriffe and the other Cunaries - 
Manilla apd Philippine Islands - 


Other Spanish Wevwt Indies 
South America and Mexico 


Portugal 
Madeira 


Fayal and the other Azores 
Cape de Verd Islands 
Uther Portaguese African ports — - 


Brazil 


italy and Malta 


- - 


Trieste, &c. on the Adriatic 
Turkey, Levant and Egypt, 

Moroceo and Barbary states : 
Cape of Good Hope 


China 
Asia, 


Europe 
Africa 
houth Seas 


Northwest Coast of America 


Uneertain 


(generally) 
West Indies do. 


= 


Total 
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ates, for the year ending 30th September, 1824. 
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COMMERCE, NAVIGATION. 
Total value} americ’N TONNAGE 
Value Value of | Value of jof domestic !|—-—---—-——--—_.. 
of domestic foreign jand foreign| Entered |Depart’d 
imports. | exports | exports. | produce | into the {from the 
exported. |U.States./U.States. 
DOLLARS. TONS. 
2,209,663 92,766; 199,215) 231,981] 16,051{. 2,201] 
5,163) 5,163 120 
998,915 163,725 161,033 $24,758] 14,595} 2,832 
102,835 204,983} 39,687 244,670 3,634 8,263 
$5,487; 299,822 335,309 452| 2,416 
2,110,666] 1,149,641; 698,302) 1,847,943) $2,310) 96,458 
| 207 
1,210,267; 1,597,514) 617,831] 2,215,845) 23,529} 24,517 
997,800 589,775| 111,984 701,759} 19,710) 19,07) 
147,458 61,669} 638,616 700,285} 1,637] 3,314 
26,647,922] 18,218,841] 1,268,282) 19,487,123) 133,794; 140,125 
1,008,520] 1,196,219) 14,632| 1,210,851 4,615} 3,175 
431,875 sapsgse 8,673 922,205} 11,738} 20,541 
693,41] 934,402) 934,445, 1,868,847} 10,902] 27,285! 
: : as 
441,867) 34,354) 927,716 962,070) 1,270) 2 920 
2,753,067) 1,750,703) 20,305! 1,771,008| 95,953) 91,637 
8,213) 7,243 7,245 
705,931) 1,773,107) 2.61%} 1,775,724| 48,725} 53,951 
$6,101 20,463 2,341 22,71. 990 444 
0,527,830 859,383} 1,003,890! 1,863,273] 13,856) 11,052 
6,741,113) 7,585,815} 1,095,612| 8,681,427] 44,699) 58,615 
450,454) 265.815}  750.431| 1,016,246] 8,079) 8,457 
834,084! 770,515 41,217 811,732] $1,463} 36,882 
42,329 36,692 6,207) A2,899 37) 947 
2,783 
2,247,235} 1,901,926 463,229] 2,865,155! 36,7531 46,207 
259,560| 140,436] — 366,434 506,870} 4,504, 6,084 
308,657, 9,840 9,840 4,524 7156 
95,579 42,845 20,144 62,989 1,106 732 
153,472 8,958 210,562, 219,520 580, 804 
217,097 157,060 194,365} 951,425 7,199 5,290 
7,899,326] 9,611,693] 2,195,840! 5,807,533} 128,840) 124,388 
856 696 306,896) 233,718 540,614; 13,224! 5,068 
6,786,769] 2,827,521) 5,040,966) 7,868,487] 36,931! 61,65) 
242,304 17,255 5,168 82,423} 25,033; 3,441 
247,510 315,896 26,347| $42,243] 5,049 8,059 
45,103 17,463 4,023 21,486 7138 939 
66,805 51,019 21,665 72,684 3,097 1,781 
2,074,119] 1,699,754 602,150} 2,301,904] 17,491) $8,845 
1,029,439 76,868 587,480, 664,348 8,018) 8,11) 
268,867 6,596 518,057; 524,653) $8,541 2,185 
471,238 25,171 $84,257; 409,428 1775| 2,153 
1,694 3,819 5,513 164 
5,618,502 $30,466] 4,970,705] 5,301,171) 10,518} 9,563 
247,095 19,271 450,358| 469,629) 2,600) 2,285 
188 559,998 39,886] 599,884 1,218] 20,997 
25 55,401) 1,608 57,009 142 1,175 
161,320 $3,900) 64,506 148,406 9.086) 2,498 
$6,131 41,063 119,367 163,430} 18,591) 12,384) 
9,708 29,675 $9,378 495 
7,433) : 
- | 80,549,007| 50,649,500) 25,337,157) 75,986,657) 850,083' 919,278}. 





‘The total foreign tonnage that entered the United States from all parts, was, 102,307 tons; and that 


which departed 102,552. 


Of that which entered 67,341 were British; 10,173 French; 8,630 Hanseatic; 
4,452 Spanish; 3,132 Dutch; 3,112 Swedish; 2,188 South American and M@xican; | 


) 226 Portuguese; 733 Da- 
wish: G21 Italian; 83 Haytien; and 661 uncertain 
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STATEMENT OF THE COMMERCE 
Of each state and territory, commencing on the 1st October, 1823, and ending on the 30th September, 1824. 
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Value of |vALUE OF MERCHANDISE!Total value} AMERICAN TONNAGE. 
merchan- EXPORTED. of domestic 
BTATES. dise and foreign 
imported. produce | Entered | Departing | 
Domestic | Foreign | exported. } into each | from each 
produce. | produce. state. state. 
Maine . . - | 768,643 870,871 29,324 900,195} 49,971 98,477 
New-Hampshire - - 245,513: 178,508 6,875 185,383} 11,817 8,048 
Massachusetts  - . 15,378,758| 4,038,972] 6,395,356] 10,434,328) 192,690 | 154,952 
Vermont - - - 161,854 208,258 208,258) 825 665 
Rhode-Island . - 1,388,336 556,582] 316,817} $72,899} 26,833 24,680 
Connecticut - - 581,510, 570,634 5,218 575,852 18,227 20,946 
New-York - - - | 36,113,723] 13,528,654] 9,368,480! 22,897,134) 227,961 | 222,271 
New-Jersey - . | 637,518} 28,989 28,989 2,844 1,463 
Pennsylvania . . 111,865,531; 9,182,694] 6,182,199] 9,364,893) 76,617 76,6 31 
Delaware - - ° 12,080 18,964 18,964 445 199 { 
Maryland - - - 4,551,642) 9,549,957] 1,313,276) 4,863,233) 57,708 73,610 
District of Columbia . 379,958 696,853 25,552] 722,405] 9,626 12,167 
Virginia - - . 639,787{ 3,276,478 1,086] 3,277,564; 24,237 45,677 
North Carolina - , | 465,836) 588,733 5$8,733| 27,237 40,440 | 
South Carolina - - | 2,166,185; 7,833,713 200,369{ 8,034,082) 39,945 61,092 
Georgia - - . 551,888} 4,619,753 4,229} 4,623,982] 18,033 $6,797 
Louisiana - - : | 4,539,769} 6,442,946) 1,485,874) 7,928,820) 63,505 54,139 
Alabama - . - 91,604) 457,725 3,002} 460,727] 11,502 6,847 | 
Michigan territory - 1,886 
Florida territory’ - . | 6,986! 216 | 216] 210 177 | 
' | — ' 
Total | 80,549,007 50,649,500] 25,337,157) 75,986,657] $50,033 | 919,278 4 








Of the foreign tonnage, 1,686 tons afrived in Maine; 5,180 Massachusetts; 35 Vermont; 217 Con- 
necticut; 19,774 New-York; 4,935 Pennsylvania; 127 Delaware: 4,981 Maryland; 9348 District of Columbia. 
5,902 Virginia; 4,007 North Carolina; 17,548 South Carolina; 11,913 Georgia; 24,262 Louisiana, and 1,449 


Alabama. 


NOTE. 
For the purpose of stating, as accurately as possible, the trade between the United States and those 
countries which have changed their sovereignties, the collectors of the customs have been instructed to 


designate, in their returns, the trade with 
Mexico, 
The confederated states of Central America, 
Colombia, 
Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, 

= 
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Chili, 
Peru, 
Bourbon, restored to France by England, under treaty, 
Mauritius, ceded to England by France, under treaty. 








Tue 4TH oF JuLy seems every where to have re- 
ceived the usual testimonials of respect. The pre- 
sence of Lafayette at New-York gave a mightily in- 
creased intcrest to the proceedings had in that city. 





LavaYyeTre arrived at New York early on Sunday 
morning last. Atan early hour on the 4th inst. he 
proceeded to Brooklyn, and visited his masonic bre- 
thren there. During the course of the day, he also 
reviewed the troops—visited and was handsomely re- 
ceived by the senate of the state, then in session asa 
court of errors—assisted in laying the corner stone of 
a building to be erected for the apprentices library— 
joined the Cincinnati, and proceeded with them to 
dine withthe corporation—and, in the evening, at- 
tended the theatre. It is, indeed, a seyere, but yet 
delightful, task imposed on the ‘‘nation’s guest” to 
gratify the wishes of the people. 

It is stated in the New York papers, that gen. La- 
fayette has yielded to the invitation of the govern- 
ment, and will defer his return to France until after 


the 11th September, that he may be conveyed home 
in the new frigate Brandywine. 





Bank or tnE U.S. Thesemi-annual dividend, for 
the half year just ended, has been fixed at two and 
three-fourths per cent.; besides which there will re- 
main a surplus profit on hand of $500,000. 


—_—- ~———— 


Corton. London papers of the 25th May have 
been received at New York—and those of Liverpool! 
of the 27th. The sales of cotton were very small— 
but the stocks in the hands of the manufacturers are 
said to have been so much reduced, that they would 
be compelled to purchase. Uplands 154 to 19; Or- 
leans 174 to 21; Alabamas 174 to 18}. 








Literary. The New York Evening Post states 
that chief justice Marshall is engaged in writing, and, 
indeed, is far advanced towards completing, a his- 
tory of the American government, from the adoption 


of the constitution to the termination of Washington’s 
presidency. 





Moniroriat. The young men, seven in number, 
who, in “‘a row,” wantonly attacked Mr. Lambert and 
others, in the streets of New York some time ago, 
and so caused the death of that respectable gentie- 
man, though they intended nothing more than the plea- 
sure Of beating him anda fight, have been sent to the 
state prison for seven years,—three months in soli- 
tary confinement and the rest at hard labor. They 
were indicted for murder, but convicted of man- 





slaughter. It appears that they drank seven glasses 


jeach, at one grog-shop, previous to the rencontre with 


Mr, Lambert! 
The facts disclosed on the trial, give us a horrible 





ipicture of the night scenes of New York. Several of 
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the boys have very respectable parents—and yet they, | Selves and Deprives My from the Same the Sub Cri- 
in a gang of eight, were roving the streets all night, | bers belonging to the Narreygansett tribe. 


at different times—there being houses open at any 
hour for their reception, and wretches ready to sell 
them strong drink. 

Pustic LANDS. Large and valuable tracts of public 
‘ands, in Indiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Aricunsas, 
are advertised for sale in October, November, De- 
cember and January next. 

THE HOLLAND COMPANY'S PURCHASE, mentioned in 
our last, takes in the counties of Cattaraugus, Chau- 
tauque, Erie and Niagara, and. the greater part of 
Greene, Alleghany and Orleans, being about one- 
fourth part of the territory of the state. The compa- 
ay is exempt from taxalion for unsold lands—this is un- 
fortunate, and is also unjust; there ought to have 
been, at least, a limit for such an exemption. It is 


most probable that some great difficulty will grow 
out of this foreign dominion. 





Treaty or Curent. It appears, by the parliamentary 
papers on the subject, that the total amount of claims 
of American citizens upon Great Britain for slaves and 
property captured and carried off during the war, 
was 1,380,329 6s. and the amount allowed by the 
commissioners, 1.334,594 14s. 6d, 





New York ann Puiapeipuia. Three hundred 
citizens of New York, (observes the Philadelphia 
Gazette) were said to be in this city on the fourth of 
Suly. How many Philadelphians were in New York, 
it is impossible to say. The Trenton alone had enough 
passengers, one trip, to All thirty-five coaches. 





Massacuusetts. During the recent session of the 
legislature, acts were passed for the incorporation of 
nine banks, two insurance companies, and eight 
manufacturing companies. 





Vermont Acanal is projected to unite lake Cham- 
plain with the Connecticut river. If it can be effect- 
ed, at any thing like a reasonable expense, the public 
benefit will be very great, indeed. It is always plea- 
sant and profitable to see the interior approaching 
the sea-board; for it immensely adds to the national 
resources and strength, and keeps the population to- 
gether—that the people may not only be prosperous 
in themselves, but efficient, when their country needs 
their services. 





Ruope Istanp. The following extract from the 
proceedings of the legislature of this state, is worth 
perserving as acuriosity. 

A petition from certain persons of the Narraganset 
tribe of Indians in this state was read and continued. 

This petition and the accompanying documents, are 
so great a literary curiosity that they are given en- 
tire in the precise style of the petition, to the letter. 
To the Hon. Genral Assambley and Lageslators of the 
State of Rhode Island &c. 

the Sub Criber hombly bags your Honers to take 
hor Bisness in to Considerration and Grant Me Relef 
that is Respentten A Gore of Land that belongs to Me 
and My Porsastion the Indian Council Com on to this 
Land and Leased it out for four years agints My will 
Which I wont the Land forr My own youse I hombly 
Pray that you will Cos that that Lease to be Brock 
and I to have My Land in My oan hands this is Grate 
Damey to Me by being Detaned of the same this Land 
Lesed to Mr. Jashua Clark Charlestown, these under 
Signors atest to the same the Indain Council is Au- 
gustis Harry Tobias S Ross and others the Subscriber 
Wishes that sum thing May be Don that I Can have 
My Land to My Self forder More the council receves 
the Rents arisen from this Land and takes it to tham 


‘In Presents of 


her 
Moses Stanton ‘ . 
(who is the writer of er ee rimas 


this petition) 

the Sub criber wold be Clad to get Copy of the 

Lease and the orders that they have Recivid Rents 

on But the Mr augustis harry forbid Mr. General 

Joseph Stauton of Letten Me have any coppys of the 
Leases, & or orders &c. 

Eekse Perce her mark, John Conn his mark, Nancy 
Stauton her mark, Christopher Harry, Aibgall 
Champlen her mark, Anne Meeus her mark, Marybe 
Cone her mark. Peleg anyou 

Charlestown february 8th 1825 

Thes may Satify the Onnable Sambly that Elise- 
beth Pimous Is one the lawfulare to Eferm Coys 
Land and mray fellup and three Of the Council iss 
rady to Divid it whn the ars Colls. Christopher Har- 
ry, Joseph Hazard, John Stevens their mark. 





PeNNSYLVANIA is steadily and quietly going on with 
her canals and roads; and, to obtain the trade of the 
Susquehannah, is especially zealous to perfect the 
**Union Canal.” 

A letter of the 7th June, in describing the condi- 
tion and progress of this canal, states thatthe eastern 
section, viz, from the Schuylkill to Lebanon, a dis- 
tance of about thirty-eight miles, is nearly all exca- 
vated; and that the locks, fifty two in number, will 
be entirely finished by the first of October next, so 
that boats are expected to pass from Lebanon, via 
Reading, to Philadelphia, Lefore next winter. The 
western section from Lebanon to Middletown, about 
twenty eight or thirty miles, will be all in active ope- 
‘ration by the Ist of August. Twelve miles of this 
section are under contract, and rapidly advancing. 

The engineers are engaged in laying out the remain- 
der of the canal line, which, when commenced, will 
afford employment to one thousand additional labor- 
inghands. The summit level of the Union Canal will 
be seven miles long, which is four miles longer than 
was contemplated by any of the surveys up to the year 
1822; near the west end of these seven miles, the canal 
will pass through a tunnel of two hundred and ninet 
yards long, where it will receive the feeder from the 
Swatara, about seven miles in length, and which is al- 
so under contract to be completed by the first of April 
next. This feeder, (it is added), is a work of great 
magnitude and comprises a two-fold object; as it will 
be navigable to near the coal mines, north of Jones- 


town, and also amply supply the summit level with 
water, 








Georara. The following resolution has passed both 
branches of the legislature of this state. 

Whereas, itwas a practice among the inhabitants 
of the colony and province of Georgia, to publish 
from time to time, authentic accounts of their condi- 
tion; and whereas, it would be highly expedient to 
revive a custom, which would result in benefits, not 
to present residents of the state only, but even per- 
haps to their most remote posterity; therefore, 

Resolved, That the justices of the inferior court be, 
and they are hereby requested, to furnish his excel- 
lency, the governor, for the use of the citizen appointed 
to collect the historical documents, on, or before the first 
Monday in November next, with information gene- 
rally, respecting their several counties, and particu- 
larly as to the following points: 

1. The soil; together with the nature, quantity and 
quality of its produce. 

2. Trade and manufactures. 
3. Natural history, in a comprehensive sense. 
A. Natural and artificial curiosities. 
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5. Internal improvements, from one period of time 
to another. 

6. Peeuliar settlements, their origin and subse- 
quent history. 

7. Academies and other schools, together with the 
state of jearning generally. 

8. Various sects of religion, removed or existing. 

9. Manners, habits and amusements of the people. 

Resolved also, That the justices aforesaid be, and 
they are hereby requested, to ascociate with them 1n 
their respective countics, such distinguished citizens 
as they may deem preper. 





Onto. Great preparations were making to break 
ground for the grand Ohio canal, on Monday last, 
the 4th of July. It was supposed that a vast con- 
eourse of people would attend to witness the cere- 
mony performed by gov. Clinton. The contracts 
have been chiefly made, and many hundred work- 
men have already arrived. The two canals contem- 
plated will probably be finished before the year 1830, 
the time of taking the next census, and then it will 
appear that Ohio has not less thay 1,000,000 of free- 
men to rejoice in the success of this glorious policy. 
it will goon. Mr. Clay was invited to witness the 
commencement of this first great work in the west 
but, for want of time, compelled to decline the ac- 
ceptance of it. 

MiemGan. Three news papers are now printed in 
this flourishing territory—two at Detroit and one at 
Nlonroe. 

Angawnsis. The boundary lines of this territory 
have lately been runand are given as follows: 

‘Commencing at the south west corner of the state 
of Missouri, and running west 21 miles, crosses Grand 
river, and thence 19 miles, making 40 miles west 
from the place of beginning, which point is establish- 
ed as the north-west corner of the territory of Ar- 
kansas. From this point the line runs due south. At 
43 miles, it crosses the Verdigris, and five miles far- 
ther, the Arkansas river, about two miles above the 
mouth of the former. Cantonment Gibson, which is 
aituate in this vicinity, stands on the left bank of 
Grand river, about five miles east of the line, and, by 
observation, in latitude 35 degrees 49 minutes north. 

At 82 miles, the line crosses the Canadian river— 
at about 140 miles, crosses the Kiamiche at Jack’s 
fork—st 170 miles crosses the Kiamichie again, about 
eix miles from its mouth—and at 176 miles, which is 
the whole length of the line, strikes Red river at a 
noint about five miles above the mouth of the Kiamiche 
and a little more than eight miles west of the survey- 
ed jands inrange 39 west of the 5th principal meridian. 

The following extracts from the field book, show 
the connection of the western boundary with Can- 
topment Towson, (which, by observation, is situate 
in latitude 34 degrees 1 minute north), and the pub- 
lic surveys: 

The connection with the cantonment begins ata 
point in the line 57 chains S. of the mound between 
166 and 167 miles, thence E. 4 miles and 25 chains to 
the cantonment. 

The connection with the public surveys begins ata 
point in the line 6 chains 52 links S. of the mound be- 
tween 167 and 163 miles, and thence E. 8 miles 13 
chains to the post established as the corner to sec- 
tions 7 and 8, of townships 9 S. in range 39 W. of the 
5th principal meridian. 





Mr. Owen’s establishment, at New Harmony, In- 
diana, is already overflowing with people, and hun- 
dreds were yet on the road to join it. The system 
was rapidly going into operation. Experience only 
ean prove whether it is adapted to the habits and 20- 

jons Of the American people. 











Mr. Raymonn’s work, on Political Economy, has 
nol been adopted in the University of Virginia—so 
says the [Richmond Enquirer. It is unknown there 
asa text-book. 

Mextco. Mr. Poinsett, our minister to Mexico, has 
been received in the capital with every proper testi- 
monial of respect. At a ball and supper given by 
Mr. Wilcox, consul of the United States, the presi- 
dent of the republic, Guadaloupe Victoria, was pre- 
sent. 


¢ : . 





“The German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Penn- 
sylvania” lately met at Reading. There were present 
57 clergymen, and 32 deputies—absent 21 clergymen. 
Delegates from the synods of New York, Maryland, 
Virginia and Ohio, were received and accredited. 

Out of the 78 clergymen belonging to this synod, 
but 49 gave in their statements; they have 217 cor- 
gregations, baptized 6,268, confirmed in the Christian 
religion, 1836, had communicants 27,151, buried 172? 
and have under their special care 213 schools tha’ 
belong to, and are supported by, the congregations, 
exclusive of other schools. Of the remaining 24 
clergymen, 18 have not given any statement for some 
years, and 11 last year had 51 congregations, bap- 
tised 1,190, confiru:ed 531, communed 5,050,. buried 
3847. and had schools 49. Thus it would appear that, 
exclusive of the increase of this year in the congre- 
gations of those 11 clergymen, 50 out of 78 elergy- 
men, belonging to the German Evangelical Lutheran 
synod of Pennsylvania, have 286 congregations, have 
baptized 7,458, have confirmed or added to the 
church by confirmation 2,367, have had communi- 
cants 32,231, have buried 2,068, and have 262 schools 
under their special care. — 





Mr. Wen:tTer‘s ORATION, pronounced on Bunker‘s 
Hill, after jJaying the corner stone of the monument 
to be erected thereon, has been published, under a 
copy right, the proceeds of which are to go into the 
monumental fund. Hence there is, atonce, a respect 
to the Jaw and regard for the motive, to forbid ex- 
tensive extracts from the pamphlet. Some, however, 
have been published; and, perhaps, we shall rather 
support, than be detrimental to the motive, by giving 
place to the concluding paragraphs of the address— 
they contain many fundamental principles, and have 
reference to facts that ought to be solemnly impress- 
ed on the mind of every American; for each of us 
is responsible to the present and future people of the 
world, for the manner in’ which we shall use, or 
abuse, the liberty that we possess. 

Extracts. 

“We are not propagandists. Wherever other sys- 
tems are preferred, either as being thought better in 
themselves, or as better suited to existing condition, 
we leave the preference to be enjoyed. Our history 
hitherto proves, however, that the popular form is 
practicable, and that, with wisdom and knowledge, 
men may govern themselves; and the duty incumbent 
on us is, to preserve the consistency of this cheering 
example, and take care that nothing may weaken its 
authority with the world. If, in our case, the repre- 
sentative system ultimately fail, popular governments 
must be pronounced impossible. No combination of 
circumstances more favorable to the experiment can 
ever be expected to occur. The Jast hopes of man- 
kind, therefore, rest with us; and if it should be pro- 
claimed, that our example had become an argument 
agaist the experiment, the knell of popular liberty 
would be sounded throughout the earth. 

“These are excitements to duty; but they are not 
suggestions of doubt. Our history and our condition, 


and all that is gone before us, and all that surrounds 
us, authorize the belief, that popular governments, 
though subject to ogeasional variations, perhaps not 
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iways for the better, in form, may yet, in their gene- 
~a} charaeter, be as durable and permanent as other 
ystems. We know, indeed, that in our country, any, 
ther is impossible. The principle of free govern- 
sents adheres to the American soil. It is bedded in 
+». jmmovable as its mountains. 

«And let the sacred obligations which have derolv- 
Jon this generation, and on us, sink deep into our 
earts. Those are daily dropping from among us, 
gho established our liberty and our government.— 
The great trust now descends tonew hands. Let us 
apply ourselves to that which is presented to us, as 
our appropriate object. We can win no laurels ina 
war for independence. Earlier and worthier hands 
have gathered them all. Nor are there places for us 
by the side of Solon, and Alfred, and other founders 
of states. Our fathers have filled them. But there 
remains to us a great duty of defence and preserva- 
tion; and there is open to us, also, a noble pursuit, to 
which the spirit of the times strongly invites us. Our 
proper business is improvement. Let our age be the 
iaze of improvement. In a day of peace, tet us ad- 
vance the arts of peace and the works of peace. Let 
ys develope the resources of our land, call forth its 
powers, build up its institutions, promote all its great 
interests, and see whether we .also, in our day and 
generation, may not perform something worthy to be | 
remembered. Let us cultivate a true spirit of union 
and harmony. In pursuing the great objects, which 
our condition points out to us, let us act under a set- 
iled conviction, and an habitual feeling, that these 
wenty-four,states are onecountry. Let our concep- 
juons be enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us 
extend our ideas over the whole of the vast field in 
which we are called to act. Let our object be, our 





country, our whole country and nothing but our country. 


And, by the blessing of God, may that country itself | 


become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, Dut of wisdom, of peace, and of liber- 

ty, upon which the world may gaze with admiration 
p forever!” 


Tne Cationic rewire pitt. When the fate of this 
bill was decided in the house of lords, the archbishops 
of Canterbury, York and .frmagh, with the bishops 
of London, Lincoln, St. David’s, St. Asaph, Ely, Bath 
and Wells, Litchfield, Petersborough, Landaff, Exe- 
ter, Gloucester, Chichester, Chester, Elphin, Down, 
Bristol, Oxford and Worcester were present, and all 
voted against the bill, as did the provies of the bishops 
of Hereford, Winchester, Bangor, Waterford, Car- 
lisleand Durham. The bishop of Norwich was pre- 
sent and voted for the bill, and so did the proxy of the 
bishop of Rochester—27 “lordly bishops” against, and 
‘wo for allowing toothers the right which every man 
claims for himself, (and even the bishops themselves), 
of worshiping his Creator in his own way. 


The “royal dukes” of York, Cumberland and Cla- 
renee, were against, and the ‘‘royal duke” of Sussex 
for, the bill. Of the kings ministers, the lord chan- 
cellor, Jord privy seal, Wellington, Bathurst, Liver- 
pool and Bexley were against the bill, and the lord 
President, Manners, Conyingham, Melville and Wel- 
esley, for it. 





Tue Irtsu pistrors. The strange fact has just been 
made known, that, until the death of the last of the 
otuarts, the “pretender,” living at Rome, had always 
Nominated to the vacant sees of Ireland, as the “‘legi- 
‘unale” sovereign of the country—and, very possibly, 
at the time when the soldiers of the reigning Guelphs, 
‘he usurpers, were doing duty at Rome, to defend the 
Person and dominion of the pope himself! But it is 
more strange that this secret was kept for so many 


HONORALLE DESCENT. A newly imported cockney 
tourist lately requested a gentleman of Philadelphia, to 
give him letters of introduction to some foreigners in 
this city, with whom he might associate without de- 
gradation—some who had“‘descended from great houses,” 
&c. Thecourteous American readily complied with 
his request, and the cockney was yesterday formally 
introduced to three Irish hod-men, while they were 
in the very act of descending from a ‘‘great house” in 
Broadway. The traveiler’s mortification was highly 
relished by the honest Hibernians.—[.V. Y. Atheneum. 

[Now, this descent is quite as honorable as that of 

some ‘‘noble dukes,” who enjoy their honors because 
they were the sons of Vell Gicynn.] 
THe smaxens. A violént outrage was lately 
cOmmitted on the persons of this sect, who recent. 
ly settled at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, because of a 
young woman who had just joined them. A judicial 
proceeding has taken place with regard to this out- 
rage, and, to adopt the language of the statement to 
which the writers have given their names, the evi- 
dence ‘‘presented a scene of the most unfeeling and 
unjustifiable carnage and beating, that was ever wit- 
nessed, and probably more so than ever occured in 
that section of the country, and that too upon a peo- 
ple that never have been known to oppose violence 
to violence. In short, the outrage and injury inflicted 
were aggravated by every fact and circumstance un- 
folded in the progress of the inquiry.” 

Previous to this the parents had free access to their 
daughter, but no persuasions could shake the con- 
stancy of her purpose; and, being examined after 
the affair, she manifested her determination to remain 
with the Shakers, saying that she had not been under 
confinement, but was always free to leave them, if 
she had pleased. 





THe rancs sup. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made at Quebec on the 18th ultimo, to launch the 
large ship building there, for the purpose of trans- 
porting tinber to England.* An immense crowd of 
spectators had collected from all quarters to witness 
this interesting occurrence. The large vessel, on be- 
ing put in motion, glided slowly along the ways, a lit- 
tle more than half her own length, when the cradle 
giving way, or from some other cause, which has not 
yet been explained, she settled on the ways. Seve- 
ral attempts were made to set her againin motion by 
the hawsers from the Hercules and Lapraire steam- 
boats, but without effect, the hawsers from the first 
boat snapped without, in the least, moving the ponder- 
ous mass. It was expected, however, that she would 
be got off at the returning flood, as she was still on 
her ways, and had sustained noinjury. “The following 
is given as her dimensions:—Length, 303 feet; beam, 
60; hold, $5; length of mainmast above deck, 75; 
whole length, 104 feet; main yard 72 feet; between 
decks 14 feet; draught of water 24 feet, loaded; tiller 
28 feet long, 1 8-12 square; tonnage 5,250 tons; chain 
cables 22 iron, 120 fathoms long, 14 inch link, 7 
inches over; hemp cable 26 inch, rope 100 fa- 
thoms; weight of anchors 74 cwt. and 87 ewt: has 
on board 4000 tons of timber, is 10 fect wider and 5 
deeper thay the Columbus; a man going round the 
capstern at the end of the bar 31 times, travels a 
mile; going round the deck 12 times a mile; carries 
1500 tons more than the Columbus; 5 decks, carries 
about 9000 tons timber; 12 tons oakum, 125 tons iron 
bolts. 

GREAT STEAM VESSEL. Our neighbors, the Dutch, 
(says a London paper), are making preparations to 





*A subsequent account says that, on the 25th of 





y£ars inviolate, though committed to the diseretion 
¢ perhaps 10,00C persons. 


the same month, the mighty mass began spontancously 
‘fo more and handsomely launched itself! 
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surpass us in gessels navigable by steam. There = 


now building at Rotterdam, a vesse] which, when 
completed, will be of the burthen of 1,100 tons, to be 
propelled by an engine of 300 horse power. She is 
intended to carry troops and passengers to Batavia; 
and will be commanded by a lieutenant in the Dutch 


navy. The machine, for furnishing her, is manufac- 
tured at Liege. 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. A friend has favored us with 
the following speech of a celebrated Indian chief, 
which we believe has never been before published. 
There appears to be a native eloquence among the 
indians that irresistibly touches the feelings. The 
following is certainly full of meaning and figurative 
beauty. It strongly resembles the poems of Ossian. 

[Cheraw Intelligencer. 


of translation of Ridge’s talk to general Jackson, when 
they met at the general’s quarters, on the 10th January, 

1825. 

My heart is glad when Ilook upon you. Our heads 
have become white. They are blossomed with age. 
it is the course of nature. We ought to thank the 
great spirit who has taken care of our lives. When 
first we met we were walking in the red path. We 
waded in blood until the murderers of our own wo- 
men andchildren hadceased. In the land of our ene- 
mies we kindled our war fires. We set by them 
until morning, when battle came with the yell of 
our enemies. We met them; they either fled or fell. 

War is no more heard inour land. The mountains 
speak peace. Joy is in our vallies. The warrior is 
careless and smokes the pipe of peace. His arms 
jay idle; he points to them, and speaks to his chil- 
dren of his valiant deeds; his glory will not depart 
with him, but remain with his sons. 

We have met near the house of our great father, 
the president. Friendship formed in danger will not 
be forgotten, nor will the hungry man forget him who 
iedhim. The meeting of friends gladdens the heart. 
Our courtenances are bright as we look on each 
other. We rejoice that our father has been kind to 
us. The men of his house are friendly. Our hearts 
have been with you always, and we are happy again 
to take the great chief by the hand. | 


~—_se 


SAFE TRANSPORTATION. As there is public spirit 
and capital enough in New York to meet every use- 
ful project that holds out a prospect of profit, the 
scheme of having tow-boats, attached to steamboats, 
for the conveyance of passengers, is already in ope- 
ration. A safety barge, called the Lady Clinton, left 
New York, for Albany, last week, towed by the steam 
boat Commerce, and the passage, (160 miles) was made 
in 20hours. This is travelling fast enough, and with- 
out the least danger. 

The barge isa large and splendid vessel. The di- 
ning room is 84 feet by 22. The ladies cabin is ele- 
gantly fitted up: all things are snug and comfortable, 
and the accommodations for sleeping, in all the cabins 
are most happily arranged. The price of a passage 
in the barge 1s $4—in the steamboat 3. The vessels 
are about 15 feet a-part,—but such communication as 
may be needful between them is kept up by a draw- 
bridge, properly secured and guarded. An immense 
concourse of people assembled on the wharves to 


witness the departure of these boats. This mode of | 


travelling will become fashionable every where that 
the passengers are sufKciently numerous to justify the 
extra expense—for, in the tow-boat, the travellers 
are not only free from danger, but relieved of the 
pnnoying heat and unpleasant motion of the steam 
oat. 
On the departure of these boats, one of the specta- 
tors made the following remark: “This turbulent 








gpirit of republican freedom and fair competition, 


-.~. 
_ 


which fosters genius and encourages skill and indys, 
try, is continually working wonders that will mor, 


and more astonish the slumbering subjects of ens)ay. 
ed Europe.” 


Mr. Catnowun has partaken of a public dinner ,: 
Edgefield, South Carolina. The 5th toast was—Oy- 
distinguished guest—Always jealous of his country’; 
honor, he has invariably stood forth, in every crisis, 
as the fearless, efficient and consistent advocate 9 
her best interests—(Six cheers. ) 

On which, Mr. C. rose and addressed the compan 
in a very neat speech—he concluded by offering the 
following sentiment: 

The congress of ’76—The immortal political arch). 
tects, who first constructed the temple of liberty from 
the imperishable materials of the rights of man. 

Yolunteer—By col. E. Simkins, (president of the 
day )—Whilst it will be our pride, as well as our duty, 
to support the present administration in all its wise 
and just measures, we shall feel equally bound to re. 
move the dangerous precedent, at the end of fow 
years, by which itcame into power. (Change the con- 
stitution so that elections shall be made by the elec. 


tors, and these electors chosen by an uniform system’ 
Who will not say agreed?] 





Mr. Cray. At the dinnergiven to this gentleman, 
in Woodford county, the following toasts were drank 

Our guest and late representative, HENRY CLAy, tie 
eloquent and enlightened statesman—His distinguish- 
ed services in the cause of freedom, his indefatigable 
exertions in promoting internal improvements and 
domestic manufactures, and his recent vote in the 
presidential election, entitle him to our warmest ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Talbot, late senator from Kentucky, was one of 
the guests—on his health being drank, he returned 
thanks, and offered the following — 

John Quincy Adams—A statesman of experience and 
worth, whose choice of asecretary of state is notless 
deserving of applause, than the preference given to 
him, as chief magistrate, by those who voted for him. 

The dining party, in Woodford, amounted to five 
hundred persons—‘‘many of them the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the county, and the early and constau: 
friends of their guest.” 

At the dinner, which he partook of in Clarke coun- 
ty, ‘the party was composed of between 2 and 30 
gentlemen, and 60 or SO ladies.” The toasts, Kc. have 
not yetreached us. 

Between four and five hundred of the people o1 
Madison county, met at the court-house in Richmond¢, 
on the 11th ult. to consider the propriety of inviting 
Mr. Clay toa public dinner at that place. Col. Job: 
Speed Smith, late a member of congress from the dis- 
trict, was called to the chair, and captain R. Apple- 
ton appointed secretary. The business of the meet- 
ing was opened by major Turner, whose speech }s 
reported—in the course of which, he said—*The pre- 
sident, elect, was not my first choice for that station 
—but, that I preferred him to his strongest competi: 
tor, Jam willing toavow; and, I believe I risk but lit- 
tle in saying, that he was and is preferred by nine 
tenths of the citizens of Madison county.” 

After he had concluded, certain resolutions were 
submitted and a committec raised to invite Mr. Clay. 
‘'hey were passed unanimously, The letter of inv! 
tation and Mr. Clay’s reply, are both given. They 
abound with feeling. The invitation could not be 
accepted, in consequence of previous engagements. 
Mr. Clay, in his reply, says—‘*Those who have re 
cently assailed me, in consequence of that part, [the 
part he took in the election of president}, have done 
me an essential service. They would have sacrificec 
me to their malignant and ambitious passions. The 


{nation has seen and condemned their machinations 
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They would have deprived me of the attachment) from scciety? 


and confidence of myconstituents. My constituents 
have overwhelmed me by general and emphatic mani- 
festations of their regard and esteem. They would 


Can any man believe that the state 
would have been as wealthy, or the people as com- 
fortable as they are at present, if they had been set 
down in the woods, at a half a mile distant from one 


have infused distrusts into the minds of the people of | another, and thus scattered over the whole surface of 


my state, of the integrity of my public actions. Ken- 
tucky never displayed more entire satisfaction with 
me than at the present, tome, happy moment. Their 
signal defeat is anew demonstration of the wisdom 
of our social structure and of the competency of the 
people to discriminate between the suggestions of 
calumny and the accusations of truth. And they have 
impressed upon me, more strongly, my obligations of 
sratitude to my country, of my ardent devotion of 
the utmost of my humble abilities to its service, and 
of unceasing prayers for its welfare and prosperity. 
In the new office to whichI have been called, and my 
acceptance of which you are pleased to have scen, 
with satisfaction, | hope to be able, by zeal and in- 
dustry, to evince that I am not insensible to the dis- 
tinguished evidence of honor, affection and confi- 
dence, of which I have been so long and so often the 
favored object.” 

Mr. Letcher, the present member in congress from 
ihe district, was directed by the meeting to be also 
invited toattend. He voted for Mr. Adams. 

At the entertainment given to Mr. Clay at Paris, 
Ky. one thousand persons are said to have been pre- 
sent. At the dinner, in Scott county, he sat down 
with 300 gentlemen and many ladies. In Jessamine 
county, the party was also very large, and he was in- 
vited to another dinner in another part of it, which 
he was compelled to decline. The correspondence 
and proceedings, on those occasions, would fill many 
pages; the toasts were complimentary to the ad- 


the state? e: 


FRANKLIN InsTITUTE. The corner stone of the 
new hall of this valuable institution, was laid at Phi- 
ladelphia some time ago, by the grand lodge of Penn- 
sylvania, inample form. It is located on Seventh, a 
short distance below Market street. . 

The building, (says the Philadelphia Gazette), which 
will be about 60 feet front, and 100 in depth, will 
cover the whole lot, and be three stories high, exclu- 
sive of the basement. In the first story, there will be 
a large lecture room, three committee rooms, and 
two offices. The second story will be occupied by 


_ the United States and district courts. The third story 


will have an arched ceiling, and be lighted partly 
from the sides and partly from the top. It will af- 
ford extensive accommodations to the institute, for 
the drawing and mathematical schools, for the collec- 
tion of minerals, &c. and will be so arranged that it 
may be thrown open if necessary into one spacious 
room, well calculated for the exhibitions of the so- 
ciety. Inthe basement story reservations will be 
made for the laboratory and workshops connected 
with the lectureroom, and for the accommodation of 
the family having charge of the building. The resi- 
due will be let out for storing goods. 

The front will be highly ornamental, and of a dif- 
ferent character from that of any other building in 
Philadelphia, its order being taken from the propor- 
tions of the celebrated Choragic monument of Thra- 





ministration and to Mr. Clay—and some of them 


syllus, one of the handsomest ruins of Athens. It 


sharply pointed. Mr. Trimble, one of the members of | will present an enriched entablature supported by 


congress, was a guest in Clarke county, and thus 
tosted—Our guest the hon. David Trimble—His inde- 
pendent course, at the last session of congress, has 
given him an additional claim upen our confidence. 

PorpuLaTion. It is stated, in the Philadelphia Ga- 
zette, that the counties of Lehigh, Bucks, Philadel- 
phia, Montgomery, Berks, Chester, Delaware, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, York, Adams, Cumberland, Frank- 
iin, and a part of Dauphin and Northampton, that 
part of Pennsylvania, which lies south of the Blue 
mountains, have an area of 7,869 square miles, and 
had 569,355 inhabitants in 1820, or 73 to a square 
mile. This, however, includes the city of Philadel- 
phia. Massachusetts has 72, Rhode Island 68, Con- 
necticut 59, New Jersey 40 and Maryland 37 persons 
‘oa square mile. The district spoken of is equal to 
about one-sixth of the territory of Pennsylvania, and 
there is room enough for a large accession of inhabi- 
tants. 

The writer proceeds--The south eastern section 
of Pennsylvania is that which contains the densest 
population. The next is the south western, or that 
which lies west of the Chesnut Ridge, including the 
counties of Green, Washington, Beaver, Alleghany, 
and parts of Westmoreland and Fayette. Its area is 
4,190 square miles, and its population, in 1820, was 
156,135, or 37 to the square mile. 


The only district, in the middle of the state, that | 


contains a dense population, is that which is compos- 
ed of the counties of Union, Columbia and Northum- 
Serland, on the Susquehannah river. Its area is 1,582 
square miles, and it contained, in 1820, 51,682 inhabi- 
sants, or 32 to the square mile. 

it thus appears that about three-fourths of our 
population are settled on about one-third of our ter- 
ritory; and who can desire that it should be other- 
wise?) Who can desire that our population should be 
scattered, as it is in many parts of the United States, 
and thus deprived of half the advantages resulting 





Baron antes, or massive pilasters, whose dimensions 


will be four feet square and thirty-two feet in height: 
these willbe constructed of marble, standing in bold 
relief, in advance of the front of the building, which 
will also be faced with marble. The plan is such, 
thata statue of Franklin may at any time be placed 
on the top of the building, thus completing the resem- 
'blance to the original edifice, on which the remnants 
of a statue, supposed to be from the chissel of a ce- 
lebrated sculpter, are still to be seen. 

Tue Creeks. Milledgeville, June 21. A talk is 
now holding with the friendly Indians at the Indian 
Spring. General Gaines, and, we presume, maj. An- 
drew, attend it. Messrs. Seaborn Jones, Warren 
Jourdan, William H. Torrance and William W. Wil- 
liamson, are present as commissioners on the part of 
this state. | 

On Saturday next, a meeting of the hostile party 
will be held at the agency. The gentlemen above- 
mentioned, and the United States commissioners, 
Messrs. Campbell and Merriwether, will attend it. 

General Gaines is proceeding promptly in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his mission. From his known 
prudence and firmness, we have every reason to ex- 
pect that the unhappy differences, which have of late 
existed among the Indians, will be speedily adjusted. 

Concerning the Creeks, the Savannah Republican 
says—It is stated that general Gaines has full power 
to calj into the field two thousand men, should he deem 
it necessary, to restore and keep in order the Indians 
The Alabama Republican adds—It is not ascertain- 
ed where these trvops will be had; but it is thought 
a requisition will be made either on this state or Ten- 
nessee. This is a most important crisis for the states 
of Alabama and Georgia. Should the report of the 
commissioners prove unfavorable to the treaty, we 
must give up all hopes of ever acquiring the Indian 
lands by treaty, §(-#>for there is no doubt, that a large 
majority of the chiefs, and Indians generally, are on- 
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posed to the cession, and force must be resorted to, to 
remove themjaf1¥ but we trust something better will 
be done, and that the present chiefs may be induced to 
acquiesce in the present order of things.” 

Governor Troup, of Georgia, has issued an order 
requiring the volunteer corps of infantry and cavalry 
attached to Ahe 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th divisions, to 
hold themselves in readiness to march at amoment’s, 
warning, completely armed and equipped. ‘This or- 
der being founded ona requisition of major general 
Gaines, under the authority of the president of the 
United States, and for objects connected with the in- 
terest of Georgia, the governor expects that there 
will be no default, and that their appearance and con- 
duct will do honor to any service.” ; 

Col. John Crowell, agent for Indian affairs in the 
Creek nation, has been suspended from oflice. 








Minpirrowx, Con. June 29. Our readers will re- 
collect, that, about a year ago, a marriage took place 
between an Indian chief, who had attended the Fo- 
reign Missionary school at Cornwall, and a white girl. 
Most of the papers spoke of it in terms of decided 
disapprobation. The agents oi the school, at the 
head of whom is the rev. Dr. Beecher, of Litchfield, 
have published a report, under date of the 17th inst. 
in which they state, that a negotiation, for a marriage, 
has been carried on, for some time past, between 
Elias Boudinot, a young Cherokee, and Harriet R. 
Gold, of the village of Cornwall, and that there is now 
asettled engagement between the parties. The ob- 
ject of the publication is to declare their ‘anqualified 
disapprobation of such connections.” And they re- 
gard the conduct of those who aided or assisted in 
this negotiation as highly “criminal.” They say that 
additional restrictions have been adopted to protect 





connected with it. cm 

[Why so much sensibility about an event of this 
sort?) A gentleman who was thought fit, by many | 
thousands of the people, for the office of president, 
openly and frankly recommended an incorporation 
of the Indian race with the citizens of the United 
States, by intermarriages,—and we could never see 
any reason why, on account of thet recommendation, 
his claims to the office should have been lessened. 
The proudest man, perhaps. in America, and as great 
a stickler for dignity as can be met with, boasts of the 
Indion blood in his veins. But the rev. doctor, who 
is at the head of theschool, rudely exposes the name 
of the young lady who has found pleasure in the so- 
ciety of an Indian youth, and makes the affair “crimi- 
nal.” Itisastrange world. If the persons are free | 
to act as they please—if they are not bound “not to/ 
commit matrimony or play at any other unlawful | 
game,” (as Mathews says he had it in charge by the | 
celebrated John Wilkes, when apprenticed before , 
him), we do not see why this fussis made about | 
‘hem. Let the girl go, if she pleases, and teach the In- | 
dians to make butter and cheesec—how to spin, make | 
clothes, &e. and become the parent of children, taught | 
by her (9 read and write, and think and reflect on | 
things of deep intcrest to them and all the humana, 
family. 





—— 





Axcirnt Rintn. A copy of the Antwerp Polysloth | 
bible, printed at diferent periods, from 1565 to 
1573, by Christopher Plantin, is now in the city of| 
New York. Itis supposed that there ore not more | 


than twelve perfect copies of this edition extant. | ferocity of one of Ilomer’s combats. 
—— | To give some idea of this extraordinary combat, I 
" NrwvankaB_e Lonarvity. To the regiment of our, shall, (says the narrator), detail the adventures of a 


: | 
revolutionary army raised in this state, and command. | 
ed by col Webb, was attached a band of music, which 
was oreanized at [lartford in the year 1777, and com- 


oe. 
a én 


past, and, unless some of them have since deceased, 
all are still living. Their names and places of resi» 
dence as definitely as known, are as follows: 

Jared Bunce, Philadelphia. 

James Goodrich, western states. 

William Hooker, Beriin, Conn. 

Prosper Hosmer, Hudson, N. Y. 

Stephen Moulton, western states. 

Epaphras Jones, state of Vermont. 

Timothy Olmsted, Farmington, Coni. 

John Steele, Hartford, Conn. 

[New Haren Journai. 


- — - -4 


~~. 


Mowine macnine. I have just returned, (says the 
editor of the Village Recerd), from viewing, in com- 
pany with several gentlemen, the improved mowing 
machine of Messrs. Ezra Cope and Thomas Hoops, 


} jr. It isa simple, and highly efficacious labor-saving 


machine; as will appear by the fact, that it mowed 
an acre of good grass in thirty minutes. It cuts a 
swarth of 5} feet, and lays the grass handsomely. 
When under full way it cuts of that width, 50 rods 
in length in 20 minutes. Ten acres a day may be mow- 
ed with iteasily. It cannot fail—it ought not to fail, 
to recommend itself to the enlightened farmer, until 
it gets into general use. 

The revolving horse rake, in use in this neighbor- 
hood is also valuable; it will rake an acreof smooth 
land, clean in 15 minutes, and has done it this week 
in less time. 

Fistuxc. .2 chellenge to the world. At Southold, 
L. I. in May last, the following numbers of shad, or, 
(as they are generally called), mossbonkers, were 
taken by a seine, named the Sea Serpent, at single 
draughts, viz. one of 400,000; another of 700,000; a 
third of 1,200,000!!! These fish are taken for the 
exclusive purpose of manuring the soil, from eight to 
12,000 are usually put on an acre. Someof the seines 
are above 100 rods in length, and from 12, to 20 feet 
in depth. [M. ¥. Post. 

THE FImst BATTLE NEAR New Orveans. The fol- 
lowing account is copied from a London magazine- 
It is probably true, in its leading characteristics. The 
affair was about one of the roughest, for the amount 
of the persons engaged, that, perhaps, has happened 
in Jatter times. A very distinguished officer under 
general Jackson, and, without disparagement to that 
chief, as brave a nan as himself and one that possess- 
ed the entire confidence of the general, observed to 
the editor of the Recister, a year or two after the 
battie took place, that he himself, twice had a per- 
sonal combat with Englishmen, so near that he ‘Jaid 
his rands on his enemy, before it was decided who 
was tobe the victor; adding, ‘the did not know much 
about hard fighting, but if any body wished to engage 
ina rougher business than that they might go and 
make a battle for themselves!” He had no sort of a 
desire to participate in it!—yet, should it come, he 
would not shrink from it. 

Extract. Alanding was made, and the army march- 
ed onward to the attack in the dead of night. Such 
a battle then ensued as theannals of modern warfare 
ean hardly match: all order, all discipline were Jos. 
Fach officer, as he was able to collect twenty or thir- 
ty men round him, advancing into the middle of the 
enemy, when it was fought, hand to hand, bayonet to 
bayonet, and sword to sword, with the tumult and 





friend of mine, who chanced to accompany one o' 
the first partiessectout. Dashing through the bivouac, 
under a heavy discharge from the vessel, his party 


posed of eight individuals. Intelligence has been | reached the lake, which they forded, and advanced 
received from alf these cight, within a fey: morta 


ds far as the house where general Keane had fixea 
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ead quarters. The moon had by this time made | 
way through the clouds, and, though only in her | 





ed basement, the centre is continued, and embellish= 


ed withsix stone pilasters, coupled at the angles, and 


uarter, gave light enough to permit their seeing, |a proper entablature supporting an angular pediment; 
ah not distinctly. Having gone far enough to the cornice only is continued the whole length of the 


right, the party pushed on to the front, and enter- 
sloping field of stubble, at the upper end of which 
could distinguish a dark line of men; but whe- 
they were friends or foes it was impossible to 
rmine. Unwilling to fire, lest he should kill 
of our own people, my friend Jed on the volun- 


; wham he had got around him, till they reached Over the outer lobby is an elegant saloon, or coffee- 


‘room, with an adjoining chamber; and over these, in 


e pile of reeds, about twenty yards from the ob- 

; of their notice. Here they are saluted by a 
volley, and being now confident that they were 
ies, he commanded his men to fire. 


front, which is surmounted with a handsome balus- 


‘ ° . . 
trade, and appropriate acroteria; the order, antique 


Ionic. The eatrance to the outer lobby is by three 


(easy steps from the pavement, from which a flight of 


six winding steps, at each end, lead you into the spa- 
cious corridor, surrounding the first ticr of boxes. 


the third story, are similar rooms. The auditory is 


‘divided into apit and three tier of boxes—the gallery 


occupies 6-10ths of the third tier in front of the 
ut a brother officer, who accompanied him, who | 


not so convineed, assuring him that they were. 
jars of the 95th; upon which they agreed to divide | 
force; that he who doubted should remain with | 


stage; the boxes advance one seat in front of the 
columns; the second and third tier are brought for- 
ward on arches, springing from the capitals of pillars. 
The ceiling over the pit is a panneled dome, highly 


part where he was, while my friend with therest enriched by the pencil of Mr. Graem, the scene 
id go around upon the flank of this line, anddis- | painter. The fronts of the boxes and procenium, 


er certainly to which army it belonged. 


aking with him about fourteen men, he accord- | 


are in a corresponding style. The stage, including 
the procenium, is 52 feet in depth, and 58 feet in 


y moved off to the right, when, falling in with|width. Adjoining the theatre on William-street, is a 
e other stragglers, he attached them likewise to|wing of 33 fect front, and 38 feet in depth, two 


arty, andadvaneced. Springing a high rail fence, 


supposed, Americans. Nota moment was lost in 
eking, but having got unperceived within a foot 
vere they stood, they discharged their pieces and 
hed on the charge. Some soldiers, having lost 
ir bayonets, laid about them with the but-end of 
ir fire locks; while many a sword, which, till to 
ht, had not drank blood, became in afew minutes 
nsoned enough. 

be English and Americans were so mingled, that 
vscarecly knew friends from foes; and more feats 
ndividual gallantry were performed in the course of 
s night, than many campaigns might have afforded. 
lost more than five hundred men, and the field of 
tle was dreadful. 

hare frequently beheld a great number of dead 
lies in as small a compass, though these, indeed, 
re numerous enough; but wounds, more disfiguring 
iore horrible, 1} certainly never witnessed. A man, 
t through the head or heart, lies as if he was in 
eep slumber; insomuch, that when you gaze upon 
you experience little else than pity. But, of these 
by had met their death from bayonet wounds, 
pre cuts, or heavy blows from the but-ends of mus- 
3; and the consequence was, that not only were the 
unds exceedingly frightful, but the very countenan- 
s of the dead exhibited the most savage and ghastly 
pressions. Friends and foes lay together in small 
bups, of four or six, nor was it difficult to tell almost 
‘very hand by which some of them had fallen. Nay, 
h had been the deadly closeness of the strife, that 
one or two places, an English and American sol- 
rmight be seen with the bayonet of each other 
tened in the other's body. [London Mug. 





AlnaNy THRATRE—from the 4rgus. This structure, 
lich is one of the largest and most elegant in the 
ly, has been erected and completed within the 
ort space of seven months. The site is a very eli- 
ble one in South Pearl-street, a short distance from 
ite-street. The building is something more than 
: feet in front and rear, 116 feet in depth, and 40 
ct in height, extending from South Pearl to Wil- 
Mstreet. The front, (says a correspondent), is 
‘ded into a basement, principal and attic story. 
© entranee to the boxes, is by three lofty arched 
‘lings; the piers and arches of freestone, beauti- 
‘ly rustieated. which occupy three-fifths of the 
it, ‘The entrances to the pit and gallery are on 
“Side, in plain brick-work. Above the custicat- 








stories, containing the green-room, wardrobe and 
-egme down upon the left of those of whom the | 


bt had existed, and found them to be, as my friend | 


dressing-rooms.”? We are assured, by gentlemen 
who profess to be judges, that the internal arrange- 
ment and embellishments of this fine building, equal 
any thing of the kind in the United States. 

[The whole cost of the lots, building, scenery, &c. 
is ascertained to have been about 925,000. ] 





New mexico. From the Natchitoches Courier. A 
man belonging toan expedition fitted out for trading 
to Santa Fe, from St. Louis, in 1522, arrived here a 
few days since, by the way of Chewawway, (Chiua- 
hua,) Durango, and Saltillo, across the Rio Grande 
del Norte, by St. Antonio, to Nacogdoches. 

lie left Santa Fe in August last, and states that 
the trade of that country is lucrative, and the inha- 
bitants friendly tothe Americans. Wheat, he states, 
is raised in great abundance on the Rio del Norte, 
and transported on mules to Guaymis, and other ports 
on the east side of the Gulf of California, from 


‘whence it is shipped, in exchange for silk, tea, and 


sugar, to China and India. 

West of Santa Fe, a nation of Indians have set- 
tled down into a state of civilization. They manufac- 
ture cloth, and various implements of husbandry and 
war, for the supply of their neighbors. They were 
not long since at war with the intendency of Santa 
Fe, on account of the perfidy of the commander under 
whom they served in an expedition against the roy- 
alists, near Durango. Fifteen of their chiefs had 
been murdered, and they abandoned the republican 
cause for a time. 

The new government has been completely estab- 
lished, and the condition of the country much im- 
proved. 

Taos is the first town mefwith on the route from 
St. Louis to Santa Fe, and contains 4 or 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is 80 miles from Taos to Santa Fe, through 
a cultivated country. Santale contains about 9,000 
inhabitants, has some trade, but no manufactures, 
There is a silver mine in its vicinity. One hundred 
miles further south, is Albuqufgne, a town of some 
importance. The next place of note is the pass del 
Norte, 500 miles north of Chiuahua. Intermediately 
the country is inhabited and weil cultivated. 

Chiuahua is a large city, containing about 30,009 
inhabitants, and situated about 400 miles north of Dy- 
rango. 

To establish a military post at the mouth of Calom- 
bia river, the American government would find it 
much to their advantage to march their expedition by 
the way of Santa Fe, to the Pacific, and thence along 
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the coast to their destination. Five hundred men,]| rac and La Serna, that al! communicatio 
with 1000 horses packed with flour and ammunition,| had been prohibited. 
can establish themselves in six months on the Paci-| to fire upon all boats that approached th 
fic Ocean. The long and difficult way by the Mis-| There is a stupidity in this worthy of th 
would keep that secret which ever 
One thousand horses can be purchased at Natchi-| punish a man for saying it is day, 
toches for $20,000. | its meridian. 
An article from Na 
curious effort in favor of mora 
Two Sicilies. 


souri, must certainly be abandoned. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 25th May, inclusive. 

The holy alliance. The approaching congress at 
Milan was a general topic of conversation at Paris. 
Some said that the marquis Wellesley was to attend 
on the part of George IV.; others, Mr. Stratford Can- 
ning; and athird party, that the assistance of an 
English diplomatist would not be required—the ob- 
ject of the mecting being only to decide on the mea- 
sures to be adopted in regard to South America and 
Greece. 

Great Britain and Ireland. Ministers have commu- 
nicated three state papers to parliament, of considera- | 
ble importance, from the foreign department. The) 
first was a treaty with Russia, settling the disputed 
claims which existed, with regard to certain rights of | 
trade and navigation in the Pacific. ‘Thesecond was | 
a treaty between England and Sweden, providing, (by 
the establishment of the mutual right of search), for | 
the more effectual suppression of the slave trade.’ 
The third, the official document of the treaty of amity ' 
and commerce, between England and the United 
States of La Plata. When Mr. Canning laid the last 
of those papers before the house, there were long and 











to be in a very precarious statc. 


will live toa good old age.] 


the customs, will repeal 465 acts of parliament! 


compared with these? And yet, perhaps, much the 
most severe duty is performed by our judges. } 


Mr. Irving was the fashion; but the fashionables now 
gather at the church of another popularity-seeking 
priest, named Benson, and he will have his day. 

The habit and decorations of the order of the gar- 
ter, which the duke of Northumberland is charged to 
deliver to the king of France upon his coronation, 


are now in the hands of embroiderers at Lyons, who 
are charged to place the diamonds. They are said to 


be worth 1,800,000 francs, 


The exports of Liverpool are greater than those of 
London, or any single port in the world. They last 


year amounted to 20,662,581. 


France. The Dutchess of Northumberland, or the 
ambassadress, as she is called, was received by the 
dauphiness on the 15th May. Her dress is the sub-| 
ject ef wonder and admiration in the Parisian papers. 
ifer manteau was so superbly embroidered, that its 
Weight was almost too mtch for two persons to sup- 


port. 


Spain. A corvette of the royal navy has arrived 
at Cadiz from Peru; and so earnest was the desire 
of the Ferdinandish authorities to keep secret the in- 
ieStigence of the annihilation of the armies of Cante- 
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y body knows: 
when the sun; 


ples communicaty 
lity by the king of 
The officers of the army and pay 
that sovereign are to be discharged, if they do, 
marry the mothers of their natural children. 

Sweden.. Stockholm, April 29—A French Dn 
says Sweden recognized the independence of 
South American states three years ago. 
more, for it declared its intention of recognizing tj, 
in 1811, when the whole continent was governo, 
Napoleon, and Joseph was acknowledged king of 
Indies by all the European powers, except Engiy 
This is proved by the report made at the beginnin 
1812, by the crown prince to the king, on the ag 
nistration of the government during his illness. 
Our accounts from Greece are rf 
gloomy. They speak of dissentions among the chi¢i 
and it is not certain that the Egyptians who lan 
in the Morea, have been defeated, as was repory 
But we are so much used to the reception of conf 
ed or false news from this quarter, that we know 
what may be relied on. A fleet of twenty-two (; 
vessels, however, was at sea. 
soon expected to pass tlie Dardanelles. 

Brazil. The negotiation between Portugal and} 
loud cheers from all sides of the house. | zil, is stated, in the Paris papers, to be at ane 

The health of the king of England was considered, The emperor will retain the sovereignty of Brig 
| during the life of his father, and will continue to 

[George is ‘‘no great things”—a very common man, ' side at Rio Janeiro, even though the kingdom of h 
but worth a dozen Fredericks—and we hope that he tugal should revert to him by the right of successi 
which is to be preserved. The two millions sterii, 
The bill now before parliament on the subject of, given by Brazil, are not, as has been asserted, t 
' purchase money of its independence, on the pari 

In the house of commons, on the 16th, a resolution Brazil, but an indemnity for the produce of the mix 
passed to raise the salaries of the judges, instead of and other property belonging to king John VI. 
leaving them to a small fixed salary and other pre-) 
carious sources. The salaries of the judges of the had raised troops in Banda Oriental, to the amount 
king’s bench were raised from about 9,000 to 10,0001. 2,000, and been joined by Frutes Rivero, who 
the chief justices of common pleas to 8,000; master of deserted from the Brazilian army. 
the rolls 7,000; Ch. Baron of the exchequer to 7,000; nation prevailed at Monte Video from the fear of 
vice chancellor from 5,000 to 6,000, and the puisne’' attack from this revolutionary party, who are no 
judges from 4,000 to 6,000. [What are the salaries | any way connected with the government of Bue 
of the judges and other officers of the United States, | Ayres. 

Mexico. Mexican papers, tothe 12th of May, hi 
| been received by the editor of the National Gazt! 

The church-running public of London have changed | The treaty between the Mexican union and Git 
the object of their attentions—to hear the reverend, Britain was still under discussion in the senate, 
which body it had encountered much opposition. ‘ 
of the principal objections to it was, that it contol 
no formal acknowledgment of the independence 
the republic. $7: Later accounts say that the tre 
has been accepted. 

Cuba. The slaves on several plantations, 2M you ; 
twenty miles from Matanzas, revolted on the I(t! 
They murdered betweean fifteen and twe"Hur ¢, 

Troops were marched against them, and ; 
is said thatthey were speedily subdued, with the Mavs 
The white population was @! 
agitated in consequence of this event, but tranquil: tre 
had been restored at the date of our latest accolMBrest. 
The governor of Bermuda, sit “9d iny 
Lumley, as been called home, on account of his Sifashi 
ing so much deiested by the people, and after ha’ 
almost ruined the colony. ‘A dock yard is erccti®"HiMst jt 
Ireland Island, that will cost 1.300,000. 
also to be built on this island. ' 
Sixteen hundred and seventy-six "HR Ney 
erants arrived at Quebec from the 15th to the 19th‘ 
June. The whole number which arrived, durit? “Hihy m, 
scason, up tothe 25th June, was 4,412. 


The Turkish fleet; 


Buenos Ayres, &c. It is stated that gen. Lavi) 


Much conse 





of 60 or 70 killed. 


Hest Indies. 
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a ees ; that holy conspiracy of Boston, so influential upon 
Bouse “! on Fain ys are ae) your destiny—he, whom that city, on two memorable 


the 17th ultimo, by the people of Boston and| occasions, charged to console, by his eloquence, the 
e, on Ut ’ 


With| 
Orde 
COrvey 


ing : manes of his countrymen, slaughtered on the 2d 
Ws; neighboring towns, on laying wey: ggg f| March, 1770—he ols. in 1775, assisted in conquerin 
Sun jm monument to be erected = vv ‘yi a ee d © | the brilliant auguries of the battle of Lexington, an 
owing, however, is so well Atte d to , mage eee | who fell, pierced with a mortal wound, on Brecd’s 
licatyimount of these doings, and 1S, _ €$, SO Valuable! Hill, in the second affair of your independence, Dr. 
ng of mtself, that we gladly make room for it. Warren, deserved from you and from your children 
| nary From the New York American. _ | some special distinction. 
Y do Wine following eloquent reflections, written in Paris,| It was perhaps enough for the glory of this citizen 










































an old associate and colleague in the chamber of 


Dh py uties of Lafayette, M. Keratry, will be read | 





> of MM, pleasure, and come most opportunely to hand. 
has ¢ hey were called forth by the knowledge that, on 
‘ing twlmm 17th June, Lafayette was to lay the corner stone | 
ernci Mme Bunker Hill monument, and feelingly appeal | 


1g of | 
Englay 
iNDing 
he ads 
SS, 
e@ rath 
© chigi 
0 land 


pur pride, our feelings and our recollections. We, 
many thanks to the friend who kindly furnished { 
m to us. 





[TRANSLATION] 
on the anniversary of the 17th June, 1775, and ve 
aying of the corner stone, by general Lafayette, | 
f the monument to be erected in Boston to the! 
ierees of Bunker hill. 


‘epOrN ations discharge a sacred debt, when they ho-| 
conf the memory of illustrious citizens. In so doing, | 
‘DOW MMB y perform an act of self-preservation, since no-| 
0 Gre , 


ngcan more strongly incite to generous devotion, | 
n the certainty its author would acquire of escap- | 
from oblivion. 

There is, indeed, in the acclamations of public | 
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titude, something so inspiring, and so almost | 
ious, as to exalt man above himself, and the inte- 
‘tof common life. This is sacrificed, in order to 
ure amore brilliant and enduring one. It is vain | 
say that these honors will only be decreed to cold 
1 senseless ashes: we feel that we should revive and 
e again in this glorious hereafter; and thus, by a 
acle of patriotism, the general welfare of a coun- 
is the result of all individual sacrifices and abne- 
ions. 

People, capable of such sacrifices at the moment 
hen they were seeking to shake off the yoke of op- 
ession, whose inevitable effect it is to degrade our 
cles, wheresoever they submit to it, were never 
thout virtues. If, as we have the strongest con- 
tion, Gop waits for men, and subjects them, one 
one, to judgment, according to their deeds in the 
dy, which constitutes the justice of the life to 
me, he passes, in mass, here below, upon nations, 
ording to their collective merit, and in that way 
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d Grkes manifest the providential justice of our pre- 

sig ht economy; as he has weighed them, they prosper 

sey sink—thus hordes have become empires—thus 

“pee: pires have disappeared. 

ae Americans of the north, men of an enfranchised 
rid, this it is that has permitted you to constitute 

ad urselves into a nation—this it is that guarantees 


you a perpetuity of noble existence! Your civic 


» 16th ; 
16 rues have sprung from your laborious habits and 


twen! 








hur domestic virtues. The virtues subsist among 
uu. Where the women are chaste, the men are al- 
ays brave: where religion, the free and spontane- 
'S aspiration of the creature towards the Creator, is 
bt transformed into a political lever of worldly in- 
rests, salutary creeds control the social system, 
hd invigorate the soul. You have had your Franklins, 
/ashingtons, Samuel Adamses and Jeffersons—when 
ed '8, you will find others such—the tree has not 
st its sap; why shall it not bear fruit? Your pros- 


rity in nowise astonishes me; itis inthe nature of 


ings human and divine. 

Nevertheless, you do well to add to the renown of 
© supporters of your liberty, and to dedicate wor- 
‘) Monuments to those who died for it. The illus- 
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warrior, whose virtue was attested by the regrets of 
his bitterest enemies, and whose courage is proclaim- 


ed by the earth of the trench which drank his blood, 


and received his last breath—it was, I say, enough, 
perhaps, that his remains reposed in honorable burial 
in the bosom of the city he had sought to free—you 
have resolved that more was due to the hero and to 
his companions in arms, Men of North America, L- 
congratulate you that the services of brave men do 
not grow old in your memories; for it would be rash 
to answer for the future condition of a people who 
should forget the past, by which they exist. There 
are in you the elements of vigor, and you know how 
to sustainthem. You have waited until the hand of 
an illustrious defender of your liberty should aid you 
in fulfilling these pious duties. Already our thoughts 
and our eyes had followed to the tomb of Washing- 
ton the veteran identified with your national glory; 
and never, as 1 think, did Heaven smile upon a finer 
spectacle. Now our looks will again be turned to- 


|} wards him, when, on the 17th of next month, he will, 


in your presence, inaugurate the monument that Bosy 
ton is erecting to the heroes of Bunker Hill. Abun- 
dantly worthy to solemnize with you such a homage, 
he will doubtless think upon his own country, while 
assisting to pay a debt of yours: he will put up aspira- 
tions for us; and perhaps without envying the pros 
perity which you owe to the civil and military courage 
of your citizens, he will respectfully ask of Pro- 
vidence, wherefore the glorious days, of which the 
aurora was seen but for a minute, are withdrawn 
from the French. Rut, no! In his religious sorrow 
he will be silent, lest the monumental stones, and the 
sacred relics that they protect, should utter too se- 
vere an answer for us, the inhabitants of old Europe, 
where liberty is aimed at without making sacrifices, 
and happiness is expected without virtue. 

_ Happy nation! that counts in its annals no victo- 
ries but those that established its independence. 
Wish not for others, unless indeed a noble feeling 
should impel you to take part in the cause of men op- 
pressed in either hemisphere—for you, too, were 
oppressed, and were succoured. 

Permit no one among your countrymen to render 
himself distinguished by a greatness that should be 
merely personal, and which might, by comparison, 
render all around him littlhe—for a nation ought not 
to be a pedestal. 

Grant distinctions, among the living, only to those 
who have sought them without other ambition than 
that of doing you service—and to the dead, who can 
enjoy them without derogation from the merit that 
may be springing up around their ashes; for the here- 
ditary transmission of honors, is the act of a people 
of madmen, who give away their hereafter, for the 
benefit of the unknown. 

A simple citizen of another country, I am yery 
bold thus to address you across the ocean that sepa- 
rates us; but my soul yearned to converse with yours: 
and I believed that the counsels of a Frenchman, who 
rejoices in your fortune, would not fall on ears too 
proud or too disdainful, at the moment when a 
Frenchman is honored by your gratitude. 

That man, one of those to whom it is granfed to see 
themselves in the light that posterity will see them. 





‘US citizen, who, in 1765, was one of the founders of 





is proparivg to return to his native land: for yor 
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know that his heart gocs not about in search of the 


prosperous of the age, and that for him the just 


ahuse, triumphant or otherwise, will always be the 

ood cause: may all the elements be propitious to 

im! Loaded with your gifts, after the antique man- 
ner—crowned with flowers by the hands of your mo- 
dest daughters, and their virtuous mothers, may he 
soon revisit his fire-side! let him be restored to us! 
ah! seek no longer to detain him on yourshores. You 
are rich cnough in citizens. I will notsay that among 
us, they may still be numbered, for it is not permitted 
even to speak ill of one’s country; but when the fee- 
ble are shaken, the presence of the strong beeomes 
but too necessary. 

KERATRY, former deputy. 
Paris, 2d May, 1825. 
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Pure and Cool Water. 


YROM THE NATIONAL JOURNAL. 

We have lately seen the plan of an invention, made 
by Mr. Cuaningham, of New-York, for purifying and 
refrigerating water in aqueducts, so as to distribute 
that useful fluid in any city where the plan is adopted, 
not only purified from all argillaceous substances, 
animal or vegetable impurities—but, by his process, 
so effectually cooled, that the use ef ice for the re- 





 f{rigeration of water would become entircly superfius 


ous. 
As the ends, thus proposed by Mr. Cunningham, are 
interesting to every individual ofany community, we 


have obtained from bim an explanation of his system, 
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branch out into the quarters to be supplied 4 
nature of the plu will allow. Here Mr. Cunnin 
proposes to dig a drain or cellar, of such lens; 
the work may require—a mile, or more, if requis 
as deep in the earth as the elevation of the a,,, 
will allow. He prefers that this drain be gj,,, 
and thinks twenty feet about the diameter reqy 
This, however, can be adapted to the mMagnity 
the work. The foundation is to be solid, the Sides, 
fectly tight, and formed of stone, brick or, 
The top may be either solid or moveable, a 
seem best. Within a few inches of the botty 
this drain, the pipe of the aqueduct will pass 
ported on solid props. 
This cavity, formed above and around the Di 
to be filled with ice, to be completely secluded; 
the influence of the sun by the solidity of the top 
by a lining of non-conductors of caloric. | 
Thus, having formed an ice-house, the next oj 
is toobtain ice. This is a part of the plan bef, 
and provisions are made to produce it on the 
and in any quantity. Alongeach side of the dig 
ice-house, he forms shallow vats of considerabe| 
tent. Into these, at any time when the mercuy 
the thermometer stands at the freezing point, aij 
surplus water from the aqueduct can be turned 
means of pipes, extending up from the aqueduct t: 
summit of the drain, to which stop-cocks are attag 
The water thus drawn off will be congealed i: 
vats, broken up and deposited in the drain; and 
process can be renewed several times in each, 
during freezing weather. Or should this proces 











which may give the readers of the Journal a correct | found too expensive, he proposes to open the i 


idea of the method he bas adopted, which, to all who the drain in freezing weather, and, by convertin; 


have examined it, appears easily practicable. 
We are tosuppose the water possessing an elevation 


} 


over the city or community which is to be supplied, | 
either naturally, by means of pumps, or by making a | 


dam across astream, which may form the requisite 
head. At this height it isled into a reservoir, cover- 
ing from one to ten acres, as the magnitude of the work 
may dictate. This reservoir is of a squaveform. At 
the lower basementa pit is dug oi sixor eight feetin 
depth, and ten or fifteen in width, perfectly tight at the 
bottom and sides. The pitis filled with round stones, 
pebbles, and silicicated sand, upon which the water 
flows from the grand reservoir. The pit is bounded 
on the lower side by a curb or barrier, formed by a 
irame of wood or iron, filled with round field stones, 
pebbles, charcoal, sand, broken crockery, chalk, 
and other substances favorable to filtration. ‘That 
the passage of the water be not clogged, between 
each of these substances is distributed a layer of 
wool. As many of these curbs are presented to the 
passage of the water as may be thought necessary, 
each about six feet froin the other. 

Having found its way through the curbs, the water 
encounters, at the entraac. into the second fountain 
or reservoir, a strainer of coarse flannel, stretched 
upon an iron or wooden frame. This is so disposed, 
that, should the impure substances, contained in the 
water after passing the curbs, be sufficient to clog 
the texture of the flannel, a new strainer may be 
vlaced before the old one, while it is removed and 
cleansed. Thus, it will be seen, the water will have 
passed through innumerable Gltrations before having 
reached the second reservoir, where the process 
envds; and ifcannot be doubted that, at this point, it 
will be found pure, limped and potable, to the full 
VW lowe. 

but the refrigeration claims more atfention, and is 
amore ingenious section of his plan for obtaining 
good water. 
~ From the last reservoir, which is covered, so as to 
te perfectly defended against dust or any other im- 
murity, springs the main trunk of the aqueduct, and 


° 4 . r o , > nae sel t, 7 i ’ . j , 
conveye the wafer a+ ncar the point where the pipes 
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| deed, the high commendations bestowed on it by 























perpendicular pipes into fountains, or ‘jets d’eay, 
tain in the drain large solid masses of ice. 
Lclow the drain, and at the very insertion of 
distributing branches, he forms another ice-hous 
a square form, through the middle of which the a 
duct passes. At the upper extremity of this: 
house, a transverse pipe intersects the main trun 
right angles, extending to the extremities of the! 
house on each side. Another transverse pipe, of! 
same size and length, crosses the aqueduct att 
lower extremity of the ice-house. The arms of th 
cross-pipes are connected by small tubes, which 
laid at the bottom of the ice-house, several feet! 
low the level of the aqueduct. When a stop-c 
which is placed in the main aqueduct, a few ind 
below the first transverse pipe, is turned, the wa 
rushes into the arms of that pipe, and passes thro 
the tubes laid under the ice-house, into the sect 
transverse pipe, through which it regains the m 
trunk. This latter refrigerator is considered 0 
necessary in the warmest weather, and in the wil 
is closed. 
Should any difficulty occur, from the temperat 
of the winter, in obtaining sufficient quantities of # 
to fill both the drain and the lower ice-house, Mr. ( 
proposes to fill only the latter; then, by a pipe is 
ed in the aqueduct, above the first transverse ppt, 
carry into one of the armsof the Jatter a certain /" 
tion of the water, sufiicient for a supply for p® 
tion, which will pass through the tubes just menu! 
ed, into the lower transverse pipe, and thence inl 
small pipe running along the trunk, and conve)! 
through a separate pen-stock refrigerated Wé 
while the main aqueduct and common pipes cour 
the remainter of the water, less cold, but equally! 
forculivary uses. But itdoes not seem probadle'! 
in any cily, where ice can be formed, this expee 
yeed be resorted to. i om 
The plan seems to us very complete, and likely 
become highly beneficial in its operations. The ual 


a, 
,of the several processes to obtain one great desi 


ratum—pure cold water—scems very happy: ; 
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Mitchell, of New York, professor Renwick, of Co- 
jumbia college, and many other scientific gentlemen, 
to whom the plan has been developed, establish suf- 
ficiently the character of the improvement. a he 

Mr. Cunningham has obtained a patent for his im- 

ortant improvement, which, we understand, he in- 
tends applying to the aqueduct now about to be con- 
structed in the city of New York, which, although at 
the head of our cities in commercial consideration, is 
totally destitute of good water. ” 
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Code Napoleon. 

Extract of aletter from judge ,one of the first 
jiterary and law characters in Connecticut, in 
answer to a letter, accompanied with the code Na- 
poleon, sent him in French. 

“J have received your present, the “code Napo- 
jeon,” with great pleasure, and have read it with 
much interest. 

“It would be difficult, in the compass of a single 
letter, to do any thing like justice toit. My remarks 
must, of course, therefore, be genera}. Jn the first 
place, let me observe, that there is a greater body of 
law contained in that litthe octavo volume, than in 
most English or American law libraries. An English 
jlawyer—and it is the same with an American—must 
wade through seas of useless legal learning, while 
the ‘code Napoleon,” in a single month, may, even 
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by a merchant, be completely mastered—and yet this | 


code has been found sufficient to regulate an empire, | 


nearly twice the size of Great Britain. Nay, not only 
to regulate, but thoroughly to regulate. Law suits have 
been reduced to one-third of their former number, 
(an important fact, and, what is still more in its fa- 
vor, the present ruling powers in France have adopt- 
edit.) It isnowthe code of France, though its au- 
thor lowly sleeps in the rock of St. Helena. 

“The character of this code is brevity and perspicui- 
ty. Every subject, which can become a subject of 
litigation, seems to be provided for, and so plainly, 
that little room seems left for instruction, and, what 
is more, any man who can read, will find no excuse 
for violating it. 

‘Having said thus much in its favor, you must not 
suppose I should advise its introduction into England, 
much lessinto the United States, without great altera- 
tions and amendments. To form a just estimate of 
the laws of a country, we must be acquainted with 
the people who are to be governed by them. ‘The 
French and English are, in their nature, nearly anti- 
podes. In their form, notions, prejudices, manners, 
habits—in short, in every thing, they differ. The 





question is, whether the code in question was not cal- | 


culated to suitthe French when made. I don’t hesi- 
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perished in Russia, to check the march of despotism. 
And I have no doubt that the time is not far distant, 
when Albion, herself, will curse the hour she chained 
her illustrious prisoner to that fatal rock. 

‘* With what pleasure we can turn, from the atroci- 
ties of Europe, to the just and magnanimous conduct 
of the United States. Unawed by the threats of the 
allied powers, she dares to take the part of the suf- 
fering Greeks and South Americans. Rapidly ad- 
vancing to greatness, we can, with pleasure, antici- 
pate, that the time is not far distant, when the guns 
of her Washington, her Franklin, her Ohio, and a 
thousand others, will shake the most distant shores, 
and spread the banners of freedom over the oppres- 
sed world. But paper fails, and I must close after 
thanking you for the valuable present of the “‘Napo- 
leon cove.” 
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England and America. 


Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning, laid the follow- 
ing before both houses of parliament on the 24th of 
March: 

Opinion of the emperor of Russia, with respect to the first 
article of the treaty of Ghent, entered into between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Having been requested, by Great Britain and by 
che United States, to pronounce an opinion, as arbi- 
trator, upon the differences which have arisen be- 
tween those powers, as to the interpretation of the 
first article of the treaty, concluded between them at 
Ghent, December 24, 1814, the emperor has examin- 
ed into all the acts, statements and notes, by which 
the respective plenipaqtentiaries have made known to 
the imperial department for foreign affairs, the argu- 
ments which each party advances in support of his 
own view of the right interpretation of the said arti- 
cle. 

After having maturely weighed the observations, 
brought forward by each party, considering that 
the British and American plenipotentiaries have de- 
manded that the discussion should be brought to a 
close; considering that the former, in his note of the 
Sth, (20th), of October, 1821, and the latier, in his 
note of the 4th, (16th), of November following, have 
declared that it is upon the construction of the text of 
the article, as it is written, that the arbitration is to be 
founded; and that neither of them have referred 
to the general principles of the lawof nations, and 
of maritime law, but as secondary considerations: 

The emperor is of opinion, ‘“‘that the question is 
only to be decided according to the literal aud gram- 
matical meaning of the first article of the treaty of 
Ghent. 

With respect to the literal and grammatical mean~ 





tate to say, that, in that respect, there are fewer de-| ing of the first article of the treaty of Ghent, con- 


fects in it, than in any other code lam acquainted 
Wwith—it allows all the liberty to Frenchmen that they 
were capable of. 


| 


United States, create freemen, nor, perhaps, ought it, 
until they are capable, (by being more enlightened), | taken by either party from the other, during the war, 


of becoming so. 


sidering that the paragraph,upon the meaning of 
which doubts have arisen, is couched in the follow- 


It does not, like the laws of the} ing terms: 


‘All territory, places and possessions whatsoever, 


, or which may be taken after the signing of this treaty, 


_ “But, if this code be found fault with, as prevent- | excepting only the islands hereinafter mentioned, 
ing the march of liberty, what shall we say to the | shall be restored without delay, and without causing 


edicts of the Holy Alliance? 
rants of nations. These bring back the dark ages. 
No room is left for the amelioration of groaning mil- 
lions. Greece may be able again to boast of her Ma- 
rathon and Platea, but at last must be put down and 
enslaved by this accursed Holy Alliance. And cven 
the United States may one day feel their blasting 
Siroc. But hard, indeed, would be the struggle-~a 
million of bayonets would meet them on the beach— 
their lives and their liberties would expire together. 
But I am growing warm. Yes, I wish, as much as I 
condemned the ambition of Bonaparte, that he was 


yet alive, at the head of that gallant army, which !words. “or 
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These are the death war- | any destruction, or carrying away any of the artille- 


ry, or other public property, originally captured in the 
said forts or places, and which shall remain thercin upon 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, or any 
slaves or other private property. And all archives, 
records, deeds and papers, of a public nature, or be- 
longing to private persons, which, in the course of 
the war, may have fallen into the hands of the officers 
of either party, shall be, as far as may be practica- 
ble, forthwith restored, and delivered to the proper 
authorities, and persons to whom they respectively 





belong.” Considering that, in this paragraph, the 
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therein upon the exchange of the ratification of this treaty,” 
form an incidental phrase, which can only gram- 
matically refer to the substantives, or to the matters 
which precede; that, thus, the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent does not prohibit the contracting par- 
ties from carrying away from those places, for the 
restitution of which it stipulates, any public proper- 
ty, but such as may have been originally captured therein, 
and which may have been actually there at the moment of 
the exchange of the ratifications; but prohibits the re- 
moval, from the said places, of any private property 
whatever. 

That, on the other hand, these two prohivitions are 
applicable only to the places, the restitution of which 
is stipulated for in the article: 

The emperor is of opinion, ‘that the United States 
of America are entitled to claim, from Great Britain, 
a just indemnification for all private property which 
the British forces may have carried away, and, asthe 
question relates to slaves more especially, for all the 
slaves that the British forces may have carried away 
fgom the places and territories of which the treaty 
stipulates the restitution, in quitting these same places 
and territories. 

“That the United States are entitled to consider, 
as having been so carried away, all such slaves as 
ray have been transferred, from the abovementioned 
territories, to British vessels, within the waters of the 
said territories, and who, for this reason, may not 
have been restored. 

‘‘But that, if there should be any American slaves 
who were carried away from the territories of which 
the first article of the treaty of Ghent has not stipu- 
lated the restitution tothe United States, the United 
States are not entitled to claim an indemnification for 
the said slaves.” 

The emperor moreover declares, that he is ready 
fo exercise the office of a mediator, which has al- 
ready been tendered to him by the two powers, in 
such negotiations as they may be obliged to enter 
into, in consequence of the arbitration they have re- 
quested from his imperial majesty. 

Done at St. Petersburgh, the 22d of April, 1822. 








CHRONICLE, 


Vathaniel Macon, the venerable senator of the 
U. S. from North Carolina, received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the late commencement of the uni- 
versity of that state. 

George Hay, esq. has been “appointed judge of the 
eastern district of Virginia, vice St. George Tucker 
resigned. 

Prince Murat has arrived at New York, to reside 
with his uncle king Joseph; or that peaceable gentle- 
man, Mr. Bonaparte, who lives near Bordentown, i 
New Jersey. : 

Gualimala. Wm. Miller, esq. of North Carolina, 
charge d’affaires to the “Central Republic of Ame- 
rica,” with Dr. Baker, secretary of legation, are about 
to proceed to Guatimala, via Thompson’s Island. 


The U. S. schooner Shark, lieut. com. Gallagher, 
has arrived at New York, last from Havana, after a 
tong cruise in the West Indies, during all which no 
case of malignant fever has occurred on board of her. 


4 piratical vessel is supposed to have been off the 
coast of North Carolina. If so, and she has not left it, 
we may soon expect to be better acquainted with her. 
The secretary of the navy promptly acted that she 
might be caught. 

Baltimore. Two cutters are to be built in this city, 
for the revenue service of the United States. It is 
the very place at which such vessels ought to be built 
wand they ought also to be drafted here. 





Gente. 


Kentucky. The,Versailles, (Kentuck Co a 
wealth states, that specie, at that M tig tet - 
premium of 60 per cent.; the consequence of which 
is, that silver dollars are thrown into circulation 
which have been hoarded up for years past. A short 
time since the premium was at 100 per cent. 

State bank of Trenton. It would appear that nearly 
the whole of the stock and resources of this bank 
have been divided among a favored few! But this is 
only a breach of trust. Some way must be adopted 
to get at and punish such gentry—or the laws should 
be abolished that make robbery a crime. 

Died, at Ashburnham, Mass. on the 25th ult. lieut. 
Ebenezer Monroe, aged 73. He was the first man 
that returned the fire of the British at Lexington, and 
it was believed with effect; but he himself was soon 
after severely wounded. 

, at Baltimore, on the 30th ult. Mr. Peter 
Weary, in the hundredth year of his age—for seven- 
ty-two years, a citizen of Maryland. He has lefta 
widow, to whom he had been united sixty-three years. 
at New ¥ork, on Sunday last, col. Charles G, 
Haines, adjutant general of the militia of the state— 
much regreted for his private worth and public vir- 
tues, as an ardent friend of popular rights and an able 
defender of them. His remains were interred with 
distinguished honors. 
, at Machias, Maine, Mrs. Deborah Larrabie 
aged 100 years, 10 months and 7 days. ? 

——, near Wilmington, Del. Chloe, a woman of co- 
lor, supposed to be one hundred and sixteen years old. 

Morris Birbeck, esq. secretary of the state of Illi- 
nois, was lately drowned in crossing a stream, on his 
way home from a visit to Mr. Owen, at Harmony. Mr. 
B. was the founder of New Albion, the zealous pro- 
moter of emigration from Great Britain, and the au- 
thor of a vivid description of the western country. 
His loss will be severely felt by the emigrants of the 
west. His door was ever open, and his purse was 
ever at the service of ‘‘the houseless wanderer.” 

The Thayers. Three brothers of this name, aged 25, 
23 and 21 years, were executed at Buffalo on the 17th 
of June, for the deliberate murder of a person nam- 
ed John Love. Two of them left wives. It is sup- 
posed that from 20 to 30,000 persons were collected 
to witness the putting of three fellow creatures to 
death! It is a strange taste that people have, and one 
which we cannot suppose to be consistent with that 
good feeling that should abound in the hearts of men. 

Mad Buffalo and Little Eagle, the two Indians who 
were condemned to death for the murder of major 
Wellborne, and others, in November, 1823, have been 
pardoned by the president, and set at liberty. The 
magnanimity with which these Indians gave them- 
selves up, to save their tribe, was not inferior to the 
famous self-devotion of certain citizens of Calais, 
when that place capitulated to Edward the third. 

The fifth generation. A friend, living in the western 
part of New-York, referring to a paragraph in this 
paper, in which the fifth generation living was notic- 
ed as rather uncommon, says, that his, (the writer’s) 
grandfather is still living and ‘tolerably smart,” and 
that he himself has three nephews and two nieces, 
who are between 20 and 30 years old, the most ol 
whom have children—some, perhaps, 10 or 12 years 
of age. 

Theological seminary at Princeton. Four new scho- 
larships have been endowed since the last meeting of 
the general assembly. An endowment costs 2,500 
dollars. The whole number of scholarships is now 
sixteen. The expenditures of the institution, for the 
ensuing year, are estimated at 6,900 dollars; the re- 
gular income at 4,901 dollars, leaving a balance of 
2,000 dollars, to be provided for by the general as- 
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